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THE WomMAN CARDING WOOL 


Size of the original etching, 1014 X 67% inches 


THE ART AND ETCHINGS OF 
JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET 


By ROBERT J. WICKENDEN 






ee. eS BOUT a score of years ago a witty writer 
Bexp wy in a Parisian journal—I think it was Le 
f Vs} 


Figaro—published an article in which it 





a was assumed that Jean-Francois Mullet 
was not dead, but, having grown tired of the miseries 
and misunderstanding he had suffered in his native 
land, had left France, and was then living in London, 
full of honors and surrounded by all life’s amenities, 
as the Baronet Sir John Millais, late President of the 
Royal Academy. The satire was a biting one, and 
had for its excuse the fact that the two names Millet 
and Millais are pronounced alike in French. | 

There was, however, more than a phonetic connec- 
tion, for these two great contemporaries were prob- 
ably derived—and I believe Sir John had traced it— 
from the same Norman ancestry. Sir John was born 
at Southampton, but was a member of a well-known 
Jersey family, and Cap de la Hague, near which 
Millet was born, is only a few miles by sea from the 
Channel Islands. 

The same family names are common to the Norman 
mainland and the islands, which are all that now re- 
main to Great Britain of William the Conqueror’s 
French possessions. In this connection I am re- 
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minded that cousins of my wife’s in Jersey, of which 
island she is a native, bear the name of De Gruchy, 
and are no doubt connected in some way with the 
hamlet of Gruchy, near Cherbourg, where, on the 4th 
-of October, 1814, Jean-Francois Millet was born. 

The reason why two members of apparently the 
same family became famous artists of neighboring 
countries in the same generation, may be left for 
students of heredity and psychology to decide; while 
we note a similar serious tendency in certain phases 
of both men’s art, derived perhaps from far-away 
Norse ancestors, who lived before Rollo sailed up the 
Seine with his Vikings or William had defeated 
Harold at Hastings. Mlillet’s tendency to reverie, 
and to view life from a somewhat melancholy point 
of view, differed from what we usually consider as 
characteristically French. The Gallic and Latin tem- 
peraments are more allied to gaiety and expansion, 
yet Millet from his early youth, and after he arrived 
in Paris in 1837, till his death at Barbizon in 1875, 
constantly manifested tendencies that are usually 
ascribed to men of the North. This may have been 
one of the reasons why he was so long misunderstood 
and misappreciated in France and at Paris, where 
‘UL,’ Allegro’’ is more generally in favor than ‘‘1] Pen- 
Seroso.”’ 

When he came up to the capital in his twenty-third 
year, a consideration of his immediate interests might 
have dictated a certain compliance with the masters 
then in authority; yet his sturdy independence per- 
mitted no compromise. He preferred to look over the 
whole field of art before choosing a master; and when 
he did so, it was not among the living, but in one 
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GoING TO WORK 


Size of the original etching, 1514 X 121 inches 


separated from his time by several centuries, and 
from France by the Alpine frontier, that he found 
his ideal attained. 

Soon after reaching Paris he found his way to the 
museum of the Louvre, and has thus recorded his first 
impressions : 

‘‘T seemed to find myself in a world of friends, in 
the midst of my own kinsfolk, where all that I saw 
appeared like the realization of my dreams. For the 
next month the old masters were my only occupation 
in the daytime. I devoured them all: I studied them, 
analyzed them, and came back to them continually. 
The Primitives attracted me by their admirable ex- 
pression of sweetness, holiness, and fervor. The great 
Italians fascinated me by their mastery and charm 
of composition. There were moments when the arrows 
of St. Sebastian seemed to pierce me, as I looked at the 
martyrs of Mantegna. The masters of that age are 
hke mesmerists; they have an incomparable power. 
They make you feel in turn the joys and the pains 
which thrill their souls. But when I saw the drawing 
of Michelangelo’s representing a man in a swoon, I 
felt that was a different thing. The expression of the 
relaxed muscles, the planes, and the modeling of that 
form exhausted by physical suffering, gave me a whole 
Series of impressions. I had compassion upon him; 
I suffered in his body, with his limbs. I saw that the 
man who had done this was able, in a single figure, to 
represent all the good and evil of humanity. It was 
Michelangelo, that explains all. I had already seen 
some indifferent engravings of his work at Cherbourg ; 
but here I touched the heart, and heard the voice of 
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him who has haunted me with such power during my 
whole life.’’ 

Millet here gives us the key to his very soul. He had 
found his hero and intellectual progenitor. Others 
there were whom he admired, but an affiliation of mind 
drew him toward the great Florentine, whose transcend- 
ent genius impressed him so powerfully at the outset, 
and remained a dominating influence through life. 

What Millet might have done had he lived at the 
time of the Italian Renaissance, when great art was 
better understood, we can scarcely conjecture, but he 
now found himself in surroundings of quite another 
sort. The French Revolution had destroyed many 
of the traditions of the old régime, and after the 
somewhat affected echo of Greece and Rome induced 
by David and his school, the Romantic reaction was 
in full swing. 

The lack of life’s commonest necessities often ham- 
pered him, and his academic training was cut short 
by this, as well as from the repulsion he felt toward 
much that was taught in the official ateliers. Solitude 
and reflection added to the peculiarity of his views. 
As a means of warding off starvation, he was forced to 
employ his splendid faculties on fancy subjects and 
pleasing nudes a la Boucher. This was distasteful to 
him, and he soon renounced it, at all hazards, to de- 
vote himself to nobler themes. 

Coming of good yeoman stock, Millet had also be- 
come an accomplished classical scholar. The best 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures and Christian 
gospels he knew almost by heart, as well as Virgil in 
his Georgics and Bucolics, and the pastoral poets of 
Greece and Rome. 





PEASANT WITH A WHEELBARROW 


Size of the original etching, 63g X 514 inches 
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In the toil of the fields, which he understood from 
personal experience, he saw those everlasting types 
that have existed since man first sought his clothing, 
food, and shelter through the changing seasons by the 
help of our common mother earth. In the far-away 
corner of Normandy where he was born and brought 
up, the simplest agricultural methods had remained, 
little changed, for centuries. His eyes had opened 
on the digging, plowing, sowing, reaping, and on the 
eare of flocks and herds in the fields; as well as on the 
sheep-shearing, carding, spinning, and other occupa- 
tion of the women. Near by was the restless ocean, 
filled with beauties and terrors, from which he re- 
ceived some early and impressive lessons. 

Thus was his character formed, and when he came 
to Paris, the capital could only afford him examples 
of great art and a certain professional education and 
companionship. City life was always irksome to him, 
and when some twelve years later, in June, 1849, he 
left it for Barbizon, we can imagine his joy at finding 
himself again amid rustic surroundings, under the 
open sky. 

Millet had few companions in Paris. Diaz had 
sought him out, and had introduced Troyon. Cam- 
predon had also introduced Charles Jacque, and Sen- 
sier, who later wrote the well-known biography, was 
always a sympathetic friend. 

In a letter written by Jacque to the Moniteur des 
Arts on September 4, 1891, he thus recalls his first 
visit to Millet’s studio at Paris in 1848: ‘‘He shcwed 
me part of his sketches, drawings, and paintings, 
which were lamentably scattered about his studio. I 
was not long in judging him to be an artist de race, 
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very much trained toward great art, but somewhat 
foreed and mannered. His paintings were stamped 
with the same peculiarities as his drawings, but with 
the same great qualities... .’’ 

Jacque had been doing his remarkable series of 
etchings of rustic life in Burgundy during the pre- 
ceding years, and the sight of these must have re- 
called to Millet many scenes of his own earlier life. 

The season spent in Normandy between the death 
of his first wife and his second marriage in 1845 had 
furnished Millet with many sketches, and among 
them was The Winnower, which he painted and ex- 
hibited in the salon of 1848. In this picture he 
seemed to fix the style that predominated in much of 
his later work. The uncompromising rusticity of 
the type, the strong rendering of the form and action 
of the man, as he agitates the flat basket, and thus 
separates the heavier grain from the flying chaff, are 
prophetic of the masterpieces that followed through 
successive years at Barbizon. 

Once again in contact with the soil, Millet brought 
forth The Sower, The Harvesters’ Repasi, The An- 
gelus, The Gleaners, The Grafter, The Man with the 
Hoe, The Shepherdess, The Sheep-shearers, and many 
other works with which we have become familiar. 
There was but little of the anecdotic or ethnographic 
in Millet’s point of view, though his art is not entirely 
without touches of humor. He saw, however, the 
deeper meanings of the peasant’s life, and knew how 
to “‘make the trivial serve for the expression of the 
sublime.’’ He found ample material for his art in the 
toil of the fields, whence, some eighteen hundred years 
before, the Christian parables had been drawn, creat- 
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THE MAN LEANING ON HIS SPADE 


Of the same size as the original etching 
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ing types of universal significance from the humblest 
facts. And it is the way in which facts are used that 
constitutes the greater or lesser in art. As in music, 
the same scales of notes exist for all. In one com- 
bination they produce the most trifling air, and in 
another the mighty compositions of a Beethoven. 

Millet understood the value of simplicity, and knew 
how to sacrifice the ephemeral to the essential. He 
added no details to his work that might weaken the 
most forcible expression of his idea and dominant mo- 
tive. 

He was an expressionst, if I may so use the term, 
differing from those whose attempt to seize the ap- 
pearances of passing and accidental phenomena has 
qualified them as impressionists. He also received 
impressions, and was constantly storing his memory 
with them, but before using the facts thus acquired, 
they were selected and classified by deep thought. 
In passing through the crucible of his mind they 
were relieved of all useless dross, and the purer metal 
remained for use in his art. The shallowness of the 
doctrine—significant of an age devoted to surfaces— 
which would deny to a painter or etcher the right to 
think, and that considers as ‘‘literary’’ anything be- 
yond the prosaic limning of the passing and actual, is 
proved by the ever-growing appreciation of Millet’s 
pictures. Works which he produced in travail of soul 
and body, in the obscurity of his modest studios, have 
become the glory of modern art, and an inspiration to 
thousands throughout the world. 

A ceaseless endeavor to express his ideas more and 
more clearly caused him to make many experiments, 
for which the mobile craycn, charcoal, or pen offered 
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greater facilities than the more tedious processes of 
painting. He could use lines to express form and 
action in a way that has been rarely excelled, and this 
gives to his slightest sketches a real and permanent 
value. His constant habit of drawing also developed a 
conciseness and sureness of touch that is the peculiar 
charm of gravure a l’eau forte. He had seen Jacque’s 
etchings, and his intimacy with this master of the art 
must have familiarized him with the details of the 
various methods. 
Yet for a number of years he only ‘‘scribbled’’ on 
a few odd plates such figures or ideas as happened 
at the time to pass in his mind. These were done 
without any intention of publication, and the few 
proofs that were taken—some by himself with such 
primitive means as rubbing the paper on the plate 
with the back of a soup-spoon—have been eagerly 
sought for by collectors on account of their rarity. On 
these plates he also tried the ‘‘roulette,’’ sometimes 
employed effectively by Jacque for the production of 
shadow, but discarded its use on his later plates. All 
this was done merely for practice, ‘‘tuning up”’ as it 
were for the real music which was to follow. Most of 
the subjects he treated in the relatively few plates 
etched with a view to publication, had already seen 
the light as paintings or drawings, which, in their 
turn, had been preceded by numerous studies. So 
that when Millet re-created them as etchings he knew 
them ‘‘by heart,’’ and could draw them on the copper 
without hesitation or ‘‘fumbling.’’ They are treated 
in pure line, with just sufficient accent to relieve the 
broad masses of light and shade. Their composition 
leaves nothing to be desired; the ‘‘placing’’ of a de 
16 
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THE SOWER 


Size of the original lithograph, 714 X 61, inches 
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sign within a given space, of which the Greek masters 
and those of Japan made such an exact science, Millet 
considered of prime importance, and no modern 
painter has made the silhouettes of his masses ‘‘tell’’ 
with greater effect. Their intention is profound and 
their presentation decorative. 

Jt was in 1855 that he took up etching seriously, 
and the Woman Sewing and Woman Churning were 
done in that year. In the former plate the hight falls 
on the figure, seated in profile, from a window to the 
right glazed. with antique diamond-shaped panes. In 
the Woman Churning a cat rubs against her skirt in 
an affectionate but perhaps not entirely disinterested 
way—when the contents of the monumental churn 
are considered. In the Man with a Wheelbarrow the 
muscular action of the arms that bear the weight, and 
the legs that give the propulsion, are so carefully 
drawn that they could not have been rendered more 
clearly had the figure been left without drapery. A 
critic once remarked that ‘‘Millet’s peasants were too 
poor to be able to afford cloth enough to make creases 
in their clothes.’’ Setting aside such evidences of 
poverty, it is certain that Millet never allowed cloth- 
ing to obscure in the least the solid construction of his 
figures. 

In the Shepherdess Knitting how deeply she seems 
absorbed in her work, while a faithful dog watches 
the flock seen beyond the sheltering copse, from which 
Several sparsely leaved saplings jut out gracefully 
across the sky to relieve the larger masses of the com- 
position. 

There is an almost medieval sobriety in the expres- 
sion of the strongly drawn Wool-carder with her 
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scales and spinning-wheel near by. The subject takes 
us back to the time when these useful occupations 
gave the name of ‘‘wife’’ to the industrious spouse 
whose province it was to provide the clothes and cov- 
erings for her family. 

In The Vigil two women are seen still bending over 
their mending under the flickering light of an antique 
lamp suspended above them, while the other members 
of the household have probably been long asleep. 

The Diggers appear so actively engaged in their 
work that my son—Jean-F'rancois—Millet’s namesake 
—said on seeing it, ‘‘They are working too fast, they 
cannot keep that pace up very long,’’ and well may 
they hasten to complete their day’s labor, subject to 
the inexorable law, ‘‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread.’’ 

And here in the hot sun are The Gleaners gather- 
ing the rare ears that have escaped the harvesters 
under the August sun, so that they may be able to 
keep their souls and bodies together through the 
darker days of winter. The Woman Feeding her Child 
shows a young mother carefully cooling the food in a 
spoon by blowing upon it, before giving it to the lusty 
and expectant infant that lies across her lap. Mullet’s 
largest plate is the Going to Work, where a young 
peasant armed with fork and hoe, accompanied by his 
wife with a basket shading her head and a cruche of 
cider in her hand, starts out in the morning sunshine 
to fresh conquests in the field of toil. 

One plate, A Spinner of Auvergne, was done for the 
publisher Lemerre, and appeared in a limited edition 
of “‘Sonnets and Etchings.’’ The girl in quaint 
bonnet, short skirts, and heavy sabots is drawing the 
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THE SHEPHERDESS SEATED 


Drawn on the wood block by J. F. Millet, and cut by his 
brother J. B. Millet. 


Size of the original woodcut, 1034 X 85 inches 
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PEASANT DIGGING 


Drawn on the block, and cut by J. F. Millet himself, in 1863. 


Size of the original woodcut, 514 X 41% inches 
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wool from a distaff held under her left arm, while she 
spins the bobbin with her right hand. A flock of 
goats, of which she is in charge, are seen climbing 
over rocks in the background. 

A dry-point of the Goose Girl is in strong outline, 
of which the heavy bur marks the earliest proofs. I 
must not forget one of Millet’s smallest etchings, the 
Man leaning on his Spade, which from its few square 
inches of suggestive lines, seems to convey an impres- 
sion as profound as Michelangelo’s Jeremiah in the 
Sistine Chapel. Millet did a few heliographs by the 
process invented by his friend the photographer Cu- 
velier of Arras, and made several lithographs for 
publishers. His lithograph of The Sower is, however, 
Millet’s most important work on stone, and offers a 
unique and original presentation of one of his favor- 
ite subjects in the form of an estampe. 

He did a few woodcuts with his own hand, and 
others were executed under his eye by his brothers 
Pierre and Jean-Baptiste Millet. He preferred the 
strong outlines employed by the earlier masters of the 
art, and the force of this simple method is felt in the 
Shepherdess Seated, the Digger leaning on his Spade, 
the Peasant Digging, and the Woman filling Water- 
cans. Fourteen presentations of rustic life, drawn by 
Millet on the wood, were engraved by Lavieille under 
the artist’s direction. The series of ‘‘The Work of the 
Fields’’ consists of ten subjects. They are superb in 
design and replete with poetic suggestion. ‘‘The 
Times of the Day’’—Morning, Noon, Evening, and 
Night—somewhat larger, are equally interesting. 

We know that many of Diirer’s woodcuts were 
drawn by himself on the wood, and ‘‘cut’’ by others 
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under his direction, and I can conceive of no reason 
why these woodcuts of Millet’s, executed in a similar 
way, Should not be considered equally precious as 
products of the artist’s personality. 

In addition to such original works, many of his 
paintings have been engraved and etched by the best 
modern masters. But whether expressed by himself 
or translated by others, Millet’s portrayals of the 
beauty and nobility of toil will be prized by genera- 
tions far beyond our time. 
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